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P.N.E.U. NOT.ES* 


AT Zh»r Miss Faithful has kindly consented to 
Belgravia — N° vel ct 0i r i s .”— December. Dr. Des Voeux, on 
address the bran , j. » . ' a i so Mr. M. E. Sadler, on “The Struggle 
“ Some Causes ot i ^ ’ Modern Curricula in Secondary Schools.”— 
between the Cla *^ C ^ ein? arranged; programmes and notices will be 

sent to members B AYSWATER.-Hon. Sec. : Mrs. E. L. Franklin, 9 , 
HYDE Park a home Thursday mornings).— October 25th. 

Pembridge Garde ? ’ ^eton will lecture on “Some Problems of Mind 
The Hon. Canon J*. L 86 Westbourne Terrace (by kind permission of 
and Morals, at 5-3 > ’ field in t h e chair. Tea and coffee at 5.0 

Mjs. Hall); Dr. • • Mrs . clement Parsons, on “ Childhood and 

o’clock.— November 5 • Sussex Square (by kind permission of 

Romance,” .« S-o • * ^'a., in \ he chair. Tea and coffee at 

Mrs. Norman) , A. • • ’rstein win lecture on “ The Signs of Over- 

4. 3 0.-December 7 h. street (by kin d permission of Mrs. 

Mrs SyLes Thompson in the chair. Tea and coffee at 4.30. 
Hetcher), Mrs. arranged -—Brush Drawing lessons to 

The folloning Claeses h " C b “" n “™G ar dens, on Tuesdays, a, 2.30 ; fee, 

A .rper Tel! Sldydald Basket Work, on Fridays, a, 2.30; fee, 

4 ■ P . er term. Swedish Drill classes, on lueedays, at 3.45, 

11,1 In, 6 to ,6, conducted by Miss Armstrong (fo, many yearn 
t^rher at Madame Bergman-Osterberg’s gymnasium), fee, £ • 

T^ tor cfay Modelling will be formed if sufficient names are sent in. 
Hockey for girls, on Mondays and Fridays, at 2.30, lee, 10s. per s 
Hi Till be arranged for children under 12 if sufficient names are sent in. 

A Reading Circle in connection with the Mothers Educatior ’ 

will meet on alternate Mondays, at 4 o’clock, at 9, em n ge charge 
Names should now be sent in. All members may join free of charg ^ 
Readings and Talks to nurses will be conducted by ^ Smffiidge 
House of Education, on alternate Tuesdays, at 8.30, at 9, P g 

Gardens. Hume Education will be the first book taken. d 

St. Iohn’s Wood. — T here will be a united meeting of the a ™P ’ 
Highgate and St.John’s Wood Branches, held at “ Westri ge, 

Arthur Road, Hampstead (by kind permission’of Mrs. Bolton), on c 
28th, at 3.30 p.m., when Miss Mason will give an address on “ Dispos 
and Character”; Chairman, Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 1 ea f n . ^rev 
at 4. 30. — October. Address by Miss A. Woods, Principal of A ar ' a . 
College; chairman, A. C. P. Coote, Esq., M.A. — November. A reS , er 
E. White Wallis, Esq., on “ The Training of a Healthy Mind. ■ ecem ^ 
Miss Hall, Curator of the Whitechapel Museum, will give a lecture 
“ How the P.N.E.U. may best help the poorer classes.” •‘■phe 

Hampstead.— O ctober 14th. Public Meeting. Address on 
Uses and Limits of the Inculcation of the Principle of Authority 
Training of Children,” by Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D. — Octo ber ^ ^ 
“ Disposition and Character,” by Miss Charlotte Mason (Founder o^ 
Union)— November 17th. “Short Hours versus Long Hours, y > ^ 
Miall. — December 15th. “Some Notes on Education in America, ^ 
Rev. Brooke Herford, D. D.— Particulars of places and times wi 
forwarded before each meeting. 
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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


THE CHILD, THE PHYSICIAN, AND THE 

TEACHER* 

By J. J. Findlay, M.A., 

( Principal of the College of Preceptors' Training College ). 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1. In doing me the honour to write me to give one 
of the lectures in this course, I take it that the Childhood 
Society desire to emphasize the fact that its task is not to 
be executed entirely by the scientific and medical men who 
have carried on its preliminary work, during the last few 
years, but that you are seeking the co-operation of the 
teaching profession as well. 

I have thought, therefore, that, as our subject for con- 
sideration this evening, we might well inquire as to the 
mutual relations which exist between the professions of 
medicine and of teaching. For, as science comes to be 
applied more and more to the treatment of the child, it 
becomes evident, year by year, that the physician and the 
teacher must come into closer contact. 

I propose first of all to carry your minds back to earlier 
days, and watch how the stand-point of Education has 
swerved round to a new quarter of the compass ; this makes 
it possible for the student of Education and the student of 
Medicine to stand upon a common platform : having thus 


* An address delivered lo the Childhood Society. 
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cleared the ground, we may be prepared to analyse the 
functions which the two professions have to fulfil in ft . 
business of Education, and observe the forms in which their 
co-operation is likely to be realized. 

2 Modern Education begins with the Renaissance, Lhe 
scholars who flocked to Italy in the fifteenth century, created 
in western Europe, a glow of enthusiasm for learning’ 
which could not limit itself to the scholar’s own brain, but 
overflowed in a desire to pour these treasures into the lap 
of the child. 

In earlier days, book knowledge was only the pursuit 
of the bookworm in the cloister, and was despised by the 
man of the world and by the citizen, but now it was 
prized by all, and the Grammar School embodied the new 
enthusiasm in a concrete institution. 

Let us observe exactly the dominant motive which created 
the new Education of the sixteenth century : it sprang from a 
desire in men’s minds to hand on to the rising generation 
those treasures of knowledge which had come to have a 
new meaning and value in the eyes of the cidult. Ihe child, 
as such, had undergone no change : little Prince Edward, 
in the Tudor court, was the same kind of being as little 
Prince Edward of Piantagenet days, but the former was plied 
with Latin and Greek and Italian because these pursuits 
were now of absorbing interest to the child’s instructors. 

This same motive inspired all the leaders in Education in 
the succeeding centuries. Every change in the intellectual 
pursuits of adult society has made its impress on the school 
time table. France, under Louis Quatorze, controls the 
culture of Europe ; the boy and girl therefore must take an 
interest in French. Electricity is discovered, and it must e 
studied by school boys. Trade rivalry claims the attention 
of men of affairs, so they decree that the teacher shall a 
technical branches to the pursuits of his school. 

Meanwhile, in another field of human activity, the vvay xva 
being prepared for a wholly different treatment of the educa- 
tional problem. Before the enthusiasm of the New Learni ^ 
had spent its force, Bacon had laid the foundation of an0 ^ 
form of intellectual enthusiasm, of the scientific 11161 ^ 

based upon observation. Slowly, in the generation 
followed him, Medicine entered on the fruits of his la oU 
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and learnt the simple law, which every medical student has 
once more to repeat in his own experience, that truth enters 
the mind not by books or by hearsay, or by speculation, but 
by observation and experience. The teacher, alas! remained 
in the old paths ; for although, here and there, a broad- 
minded man like Locke made a serious study of the child’s 
nature, few cared to follow such novelties, and the chief 
literary authority of the last century, himself at one period a 


schoolmaster, could proudly boast that, in matters of educa- 
tion, our knowledge was complete and could never be 
improved. But while the great Samuel Johnson was uttering 
this dictum in a London Club-house, a teacher of another 
cast of mind had gathered little children around him in a 
Swiss hamlet, and, in his halting, humble fashion, was laying 
the foundation of a new science. If it is true that the flame 
lighted by Rousseau’s destructive philosophy spread to the 
conflagration of the French Revolution, it is equally true that 
the same strange, new doctrine enabled Pestalozzi to break 
utterly with the educational tradition, and to seek a new 
basis for the teacher’s task in the study and observation of the 
child. True it is that Pestalozzi only half understood the 
meaning of his own labours ; but what he lacked in intellectual 
insight was supplied by supreme devotion to his calling, by 
intense sympathy with the life of childhood ; in spite of all 
his errors, Pestalozzi will always stand as the founder of the 
science of education, for he first of all made it clear that the 
subject of Education is the child , and is no longer to be sought 

in the pursuits of the scholar. 

Last year, the whole Educational world united to celebrate 
the third jubilee of the Swiss reformer ; and from the 
addresses then delivered we find that his spirit first of all 
regenerated public education in Germany after the Napoleonic 
wars, and, in later years, inspired the minds of his two great 
followers, Frcebel and Herbart, who, on different lines but 
with the same fundamental basis of thought, sought to 
replace speculation and tradition by observation and research. 

Here medicine and teaching join hands in a common 
stand-point of scientific method. We teachers must indeed 
confess that we are much later in the field ; for the results o 
the reformers’ labours are scanty, and the sceptics who still 
hold by tradition as the only safe rule for practice, may now, 
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the name of science in the sphere of 
aS V- But we know, as every medical man must know 
the best result of all is in the worker’s own mind and 
tna • ice With you, as with us, the practitioner who has 
learnt "to obey his senses rather than his prejudices, has 
learnt a principle of conduct which guides him in every 

incident of his professional life. 

Thus it has come about that a new spirit has entered 
into the world of teachers— a spirit such as that which 
Frcebel displayed in spending many months with little 
children watching them at play, in order to learn their 
nature and their needs. 

It may be said that this spirit is rarely to be met with 
in the common practice of the profession— that it is still 
rather an ideal than a working principle. So much indeed 
we must admit, for it would be strange indeed if the school, 
burdened with the traditions of the great achievements of 
learning’, were, on the first onslaught, to surrender the field , 
but there is evidence enough to show that in many lands 
we teachers are seeking for sounder principles, ready to 
forsake the old, if the new can be proved to be better. 

For, be it remembered, that the conflict between empiricism 
science in our professions is not a temporary phase but an 
abiding phenomenon, which must be repeated in the experi- 
ence of every student and of every practitioner. It is a 
conflict in the realm of character as much as in the realm of 
intellect. Develop your science and your methods as much 
as you please, you will still have the careless practitioner, 
who does not take pains enough to investigate his facts, 
and the idle student, who will take all for granted that his 
lecturer will tell him ; you will still have in your compan) 
the partisan, who cares more for his party than for truth. 
Science is a severe mistress ; not all of those who speak 
in her name are loyal to her service ! 

Here then we, physicians and teachers, stand upon a 
common platform, and the principle that unites us 1 
aptly typified by the aims of the Childhood Society. * or 
the description of the aims of this society proclaims ou 
allegiance to the cause of scientific method ; and the subje 
for investigation and research is one which concerns us bo 
—it is the child. 
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3. I desire now to pass in review the various spheres 
of activity embraced in the two professions ; we shall then be 
ptepared to consider how our forces may unite in those 
fields of activity for which they have a joint responsibility. 

(a) I* or the purposes of education, all human society is to 
be regarded as divided into two classes : the adult , who has 
done with education,* and is fulfilling his function in life as 
a bread-winner, and a citizen in contrast with the non-adult 
or the child, using this latter term to cover all periods of 
immaturity, from birth to the age when the child leaves 
the guardianship of an educational institution in order to 
follow a calling or profession. 

Now, we teachers are only concerned with the care of 
this last group ; we are indeed “ called” by the adult society 
in order to assist in the progress of the rising generation. 

The physician, however, has responsibility both for the 
adult and for the child ; how shall we further distinguish his 
sphere from that of the teacher ? 

( b ) The distinction is well enough recognized in popular 
opinion : the physician is to look after “ the body ” ; the 
teacher after “ the mind.” Unfortunately, the distinctions 
made by popular opinion are usually unscientific, and it is 
not possible to draw a clear line of demarcation between the 
relations of body and mind, as you can, for example, 
between chalk and cheese. 

The plain truth, which every year makes more patent to 
our eyes, is that the phenomena of body are at every point 
interwoven with the phenomena c f mind ; and that the sever- 
ance between the two, which to us is so easily thinkable , can no 
longer be admitted as a guiding principle in the care of 
children, either by the physician or the teacher. 

Let me illustrate by the practice of our best boys’ schools. 
In theory, the business of the teacher is to impart knowledge, 
and the business of the child at school is to receive the same. 
But what are the main interests and occupations of an English 
Public School boy r We know that both he and his teachers 
care as much about cricket and football as about Latin or 
Mathematics. The boy cares for these occupations simply 
because he likes them, but his master promotes them on a 


* I of course speak of education here 
mode of influence e.-tablished by society for 


in the professional sense — as a specific 
the benefit of the rising generation. 
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37TT7ound scientific principle — they promote, he will 
t i, vou n ot only health of body, but vigour of mind and 
character he admits in fact that the physical and mental lif e 
re intimately associated and cannot be contemplated apart. 
Thus the Public School master is at once physician and 
teacher to his boys. 

So with medical men, in taking charge of that large and 
unfortunate class of society whom we call “ defective.” The 
character of such work, which distinguishes it from the other 
branches of medical practice, lies in the fact that it is educa- 
tional, i.e., it aims at promoting the mental life of the patient. 
Of course the superintendence of any such institution in- 
volves close attention to the physical life also ; but the raison 
d’etre of the business lies in its endeavour to achieve educa- 


tional results. 

Will you permit me in parenthesis to urge a plea which 
follows from the situation here created. We teachers are 
often warned by medical men that we are careless of the 
physical life of children, and that we are injuring the cause of 
progress by neglecting the lessons which medical science 
can teach us. Sir, I believe that these warnings are needed ; 
I sympathize heartily with the desire of the physician to check 
overpressure in ambitious schools : if such teachers will not 
listen to the scientific exposition of truth from a physician, 
we are compelled, sooner or later, to bear the condemnation of 
outraged nature. But, may I not, without presumption, turn 
the tables ; may I ask whether, in our asylums and institutes 
for defective children, any great effort has been made to 
apply the science of education ? I fear not ; so far as my own 
inquiries have gone, it seems to me that medical superin- 
tendents and officers are so taken up with the purely medical 
and official branches of their work, as to be neglectful of the 
science of teaching ; although it is by teaching and by that 
alone that the aim of such an institution can be achieved. 

4 . This reference to deficient persons requires us to revert 
to our distinction between the child and the adult. Since we 
have defined the adult as including all who are capable 0 
properly fulfilling the functions of adult life as citizens and 
bread-winners, we must include among the non-adult all who 
are not so capable. Hence then in the province of education 
we must embrace not only those who are children because o 
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their lack of age, but all who remain children from lack of 
wits after the age of twenty-one ; and herewith, all that still 
more terribly unhappy class of reprobates, who fill our jails, 
because their lack of moral character prevents them from 
taking their place in adult society. These for long ages have 
been repressed and trampled under our heel as outcasts; now 
at last* we see the dawn of a kindlier spirit, which recognizes 
the criminal and the outcast as a proper subject for the 
teacher’s science and’the teacher’s art. 

(c) We see then that the physician is interested in all 
human beings, while the teacher’s province is mainly limited 
to the child, using this technical term in its widest sense 
to include all defective and criminal persons as well as 
children proper. Further, we find that the physican cares 
more for the physical life and the teacher for the mental 
life ; but the two have so much in common that it is harmful 
for either to attempt his task independently of the other. 

A third distinction is equally obvious : — the physician’s 
main interest is in the pathological, the abnormal ; the 
teacher, on the contrary, has dealt mainly with the normal 
child, and has sought to develop him. 

This distinction is indeed very obvious in thought, but 
science is teaching us every day that we cannot draw a 
fixed line and mark off disease from health. Here then, as 


with the previous distinction between mind and body, we 
have to recognize what is common in our respective spheres 
rather than what is apart. 

I take it that the medical profession is becoming more 
and more recognized, not so much as our protector from 
disease, but as the guardian of our health ; and that the 
attention of physicians is being directed to-day, more than 
ever, to the needs of a healthy body, which, under intelligent 
direction, may never seek the aid of medicine or nursing. 
This problem of hygiene, which the physician studies in 
relation to the whole society, is equally the problem of the 
teacher in relation to the child and to the society of a school 
On the other hand, we teachers have discovered that 
children are not all created after one pattern ; we see that the 
failure of a child to respond t o our instruction due ° 

* Compare Juvenile Offenders, by the Rev W. Morrison, Chaplain to 
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; and that the remedy must be sought 
t rh\\d Study, rather than by coaxing or scolding. Now that 
b} h ,e beginning to admit the scientific basis for Education, 
1° nerceive our science, just like medicine, will be developed 
and illuminated by the study of the abnormal* From m y 
own experience I can testify that a few weeks of daily inter- 
course with a defective child has done much to help me to 
understand the nature of the mind. 

5. We are now in a position to consider what practical 
form this association between the two professions can assume. 

I take it that there are three different spheres of activity 


which have to be considered : 

(I.) We have the business of educating normal children 
in school or at home. 

(II.) We have the care of all those, whether younger or 
older, who need special treatment owing to physical, mental, 
and moral defects. 

(III.) We have the training of professional men and 
women, physicians or teachers, who hereafter will have a 
common interest and a common responsibility for all 
these duties. 


(IV.) We have societies such as the one w'hich has 
summoned us together this evening, which aim to promote 
the welfare of children from the stand-point of scientific 
investigation. 

The address concluded with some practical suggestions 
under each of these headings with regard to the function 
of medical officers in Secondary Schools, and other topics of 
interest in relation to physical education. 
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ON THE PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION. 

By Madame Michel Sage. 

Professeur a Pa? is.* 

No one can deny that the Third Republic has done much for 
the instruction of childhood. The severe but impartial 
judgment of history will forgive it many things because it 
has much loved these little ones. Nevertheless critics are 
not wanting on this subject as on others : one cannot please 
everyone. But the judgment of posterity will not be influenced 
by the clamours of fault-finders, it will judge the Republic 
by its acts and by their results, and posterity will praise it 
for the numerous scholastic buildings with which it has 
covered the country. Some of these are as magnificent as 
palaces, all are perfect as far as hygiene and comfort are 
concerned. Children no longer freeze in winter at school, 
nor grow sickly for want of light and air. ihe educational 
work of the Third Republic is a grand work, one of those 
works which suffice for the grandeur and glory of an 
administration. 

There is another subject for which I think the Third 
Republic deserves praise. It pleases me to see it occupying 
itself in making us again into a colonial empire. Lurope, 
small as it is, is on the point of conquering the universe and 
of fashioning it in its own image. At this moment Europe 
is playing, in regard to the whole world, the role that Greece 
and Rome played formerly in regard to our little western 
world. But all the nations of Europe do not compete equally 
in this conquest, which is as astonishing as it is gloiious. 
France ought to have led the van. If Louis XV. had been 
a better king, the immense territory of North America would 


♦ Translated from the French by M. D. Davidson. 


